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A SONG. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


Follow the lead of the sunshine, dear, 
Wherever the sunbeams fare: 
Follow their way and you need not 
fear 
The shadow-folk anywhere. 
Tripping along with a gladsome song, 
Follow the sunbeams where they 
throng, 


Follow the joy of the sunny path, 
Wherever the joy may be; 
Tell to another what gladness hath 
A smile on the way for thee. 
Keeping the right evermore in sight, 
Follow the way to truth and light. 
—Apples of Gold. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Nat onal Council of Women 
passed strong resolutions in favor of 
woman suffrage at its recent meeting 
in Union City, Ind. 





The Chicago Woman's Club, one of 
the largest and strongest in the coun- 
try, with a noble record of good civic 
work accomplished, passed resolutions 
in favor of woman suffrage on the 
day before Thanksgiv ng, and issued 
a call for a large public meeting to 
advocate a municipal woman suffrage 
clause in the new city charter. 


The officers of the New York and 
Masachusetts Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion have sent a letter to the London 


Times to correct what they allege to 


be “m'‘sstatements” on the part of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Howe 
has despatched another reply, in 


which all readers, whether suffragists 
or not, can hardly fail to see that she 
makes her case conclusively, as 
to the facts. It amusing cir- 
cumstance that this latest manifesto 
of the American “Antis” came out in 
the Times sandw:ched between two 
reports of the active suffrage doings 
in England. On side of it ap- 
peared an announcement of the or- 
ganization of a new suffrage society, 
made up of women belonging to the 
Conservative and Unionist parties. 
Lady Knightley is the pres‘dent, and 
the members include the Countess of 
Meath, Lady Frances Balfour (whose 
brother married King Edward's sis- 
ter), the Viscountess Middleton, Lady 
Edward Spencer Churchill, Lady Betty 
Balfour, Lady Robert Cecil, Lady Ray- 
leigh, Lady Penrose Fitzgerald, Lady 
Strachey, Lady Lockyer, Miss E. Con- 
stance Jones (Girton College), Miss 
Luke (Bedford College), etc., ete. The 
secretary is Mrs. Glbert Samuel, 34 
North Audley street, London W. And 
immediately after the “anti” mani- 
festo was a report of the huge crowd 
that went to Holloway Gaol, marched 


out 


is an 


one 





around and around it singing the suf- 
frage Marseillaise, and cheered the 
imprisoned suffragettes so thunder- 
ously’ that they could not have failed 
to hear it, even in their cells. 





LADY MAYOR PRESIDES. 


Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, 
England’s first woman Mayor, pre- 
sided at a suffrage meeting held the 
other night in Queen's Hall, London. 
The reports say: 

Thousands of women stood cheering 
and waving handkerchiefs as a frail 


little grey-haired old lady, in white 
cap, black dress, and white shawl 
stepped on to the platform. It was 


Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., of Alde- 
burgh, England’s first woman Mayor, 
who took the chair at a meeting of 
professional and industrial women in 
support of female suffrage. 

There were probably not more than 
a few dozen men in the hall, which 
was crowded from the platform to the 
topmost gallery. Every branch o1 
woman’s work was represented. Ac. 
tresses sat between typists and bar- 
maids, and lady novelists shared pro- 
grammes with mill girls and artists. 
Even at the organ mere man was dis- 
placed, and the preliminary recital 
was given by Miss Ada Green. 


crowd that vainly besieged the doors 
was the help of man welcomed. 

Much enthus asm was aroused by 
the reading of a telegram from Miss 
Ellen Terry, in which she said, “I 
have much sympathy with the move- 
ment.’ Miss Dove, who so nearly be- 
came Mayor of High Wycombe, wired, 
“Hearty supporter. Sorry cannot be 
present tonight.” Madame Sarah 
Grand, who figured in the list of 
speakers, wrote that she had been 
compelled reluctantly to give up being 
present, as she could not stand any 
extra fatigue. Mss Beatrice Harra- 
den and a large number of well-known 
persons occupied seats on the plat- 
form. 

The speakers were enthusiastically 
aplauded. 

A reception, which even eclipsed 
that given to Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
greeted Miss Chrystal Macmillan, who 
pleaded the case of Scottish women 
undergraduates before the House of 
Lords. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mayor Taylor of San Francisco has 
promised the clubwomen to appoint 2 
woman to the school board on Jan. 1, 
in place of Aaron Altmann, whose term 
will then expire. Altmann is a broth- 
er-in-law of the notorious Ruef, and 
was appointed by Schmitz. Dr. Tay- 
lor has let him serve out his term, but 
will not reappoint him. A deputation 
from the California Club, headed by 
its president, Mrs. kK. L. Baldwin, 
called upon the Mayor and represented 
that it would be of advantage to the 
children to have a woman on the 


board. He approved of the idea, and 
asked the club to suggest suitable 
women. They submitted the names 


of Mrs. Laura Bride Powers, Dr. Mi- 
nora Kibbe and Miss Mary Callahan, 
and it is expected that one of these 
will be appointed. All three have 
been active in good works. Miss Cal- 
lahan was at one time in the school 
department, and has always’ been 
much interested in educational mat- 
ters. Mrs. Kibbe has taken a leading 
part in the crusade for pure milk. The 
San Francisco Call says that the ef- 
fort to place a woman on the board 
“has been stimulated by the recent 
successful candidacy of Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay in Roslyn, L. I.” 





BOSTON WOMEN’S SCHOOL VOTE. 





This year 12,554 women in Boston 
are registered to vote for school com- 
mittee. When the school vote was 
first granted, in 1879, only 989 women 
registered, and for the first nine years 
the number averaged only a little over 
1000. Nowadays it is always much 
larger. For years past it has never 
fallen below 12,000. This year there 
are only two candidates to be elected, 
and the Republicans and Democrats 
have united on the same two names, 
so that there is no contest. Yet if the 
women’s vote on December 15 should 
not be as large this year as in some 
previous years when there were eight 
candidates to be chosen, several 
tickets in the field, and a lively fight, 
it will be called conclusive proof of 
women’s unfitness to vote. How many 


Only | 
in keeping back the huge ticketless| 


men would be likely to vote if they 
had oniy school officers to vote for, 
and if they could not take part in nom- 
inating these, but had to cast their 
votes for candidates nominated ex- 
clusively by the women, and if, finally, 


there was only one ticket in the 
field? 
We urge all women to vote, as a 


matter of principle, but we can hardly 
expect that a large number will do so 
under the circumstances. A. S. B. 





THE SCOTTISH WOMEN GRADL. 





ATES. 
According to law, all “persons” who 
have taken degrees at the Scottish 


universities are qualified to vote for 
members of Parliament. A number 
of women graduates the 
right. The Scottish decided 
against them. They appealed to the 
highest court, the 
and, instead of 


claimed 
courts 
House of Lords, 
employing 
they deputed two of their number to 
plead their in There 
was a crowded audience, and the 
ability with which Miss Chrystal Mac- 
millan and her presented 
the case is praised on all hands. 


counsel, 


cause person. 


colleague 


The Scots Pictorial says: 





Instead of employing counsel to con- 
duct their case for them, the gradu- 
ates chose two of their number—M ss 
Chrystal Macmillan, M.A., B.Se.. 
Murrayfield, near Edinburgh, and Miss 
Frances II. Simpson, M.A., Edin- 
burg,—to plead the case in person, 
and the day of appeal found these 
two taking their place at the bar in 
oposition to the solemn and bewigzged 
counsel of the University authorit es. 

Both ladies appeared fully to realize 
the importance of the occasion, but 
neither of them exhibited any fuss. 
Educated woman as she is, Miss Mac- 
millan, who bore the brunt of the 
work, exhibited wonderful self-posses- 
sion. Treat ng the merits of the case, 
she argued, cited Acts of Parliament 
referred to obscure passages in Blue- 
books, raked up history, elaborated on 
the difference between the word 
“man” and the word “person,” and 
maintained her discourse for almosi 
three and three-quarter hours with 
searcely an interruption. The case was 
then taken up by Miss Simpson, who 
briefly argued the general aspect of 
the question, the legal and techn'cal 
details having been dealt with by her 
colleague. 


A LOVELY DECISION. 


in New York spent u 
Un- 
De- 


of 


One family 
happy Thanksgiving this 
the heading, “A 
cis on,” the Poughkeepsie 
Nov. 26 says: 

Justice Morschauser believes that 
the old common-law _ principle of 
Blackstone, Kent and other jurists of 
bygone days, that in marriage the 
legal existence of woman is merged 
into that of her husband, and that hér 
services belong to him, should be 
modified. This is shown ‘n a de- 
cision he has just rendered in an Or- 
ange County case, entitled “A. Van 
Nest Powelson as receiver of the 
property of John A. Lovely, plaintiff, 
against John A. Lovely and Mary L. 
Lovely, his wife, defendants.” A judg- 
ment had been entered against Love- 
ly, who res des at Middletown, and a 
receiver was appointed, who brought 
an action to take property belonging 
to Lovely’s wife, which she had accu- 
mulated by keeping boarders and 
running a bakery. It appears that 
Lovely had deeded some property to 
his wife, but it was shown that Lovely 
had received for it a consideration 
equal to the value of the property. 
The attorney for the judgment credi- 
tor then claimed that he was entitled 
to the property accumulated by Mrs. 
Lovely under the old common law. 
Judge Morschauser, however, holds 
that her earnings cannot be taken to} 
satisfy the judgment creditor of her| 
husband. 
In his decision, Judge Morschauser 
says: 

“It was urged on the part of the 
plaintiff that the money so saved by! 
the wife by keeping boarders and in 
conducting a bakery, belonged to the) 
husband. During the marital relation 
this wife did all that a wife is called | 
upon to do. She had several children | 
and took good care of them, and she! 
looked after the household of her hus- 
band, he contributing about $15 a 
week toward the support thereof. It 
is not unreasonable to assume that 
the $15 so contributed by him was no 
more than was necessary to board and 
clothe him and support the wife and 
children, his offspring. 

“The common-law rule that the ser- 
vices of the wife belonged to the hus- 


year. 
der Sensible 


Eagle 








band has been and is be:ng gradually 


relaxed. 
istence of the wife in that of the hus- 
band is being revised, and the female 
today when she marries does not de- 
stroy her legal existence. However, 
this, like all the other reforms or ab- 
rogations of the common-law, must be 
gradual. 

“The Legislatures and the courts are 
gradually but surely moving toward 
the modification of the common-law 
rule. 

“It seems to me that, after the 
years of .ndustry on the part of this 
dutiful wife in trying to secure a home 
to shelter herself and children, the 
court should not take this away to pay 


who seems to have failed in all busi- 
ness enterprises.” 


WOMEN IN THE COLLEGES. 


women students 
Miss Gallo- 
Janet Spens, 
similar to 


Assist- 


now 667 
University. 
and Miss 

positions 
Women and 
coeducational 


There are 

Glasgow 
L..L.D., 
occupy 
those of Dean of 
ant Dean in American 
universities. (Queen Margaret College 
women's hall. 


at 
way, 
M.A., 


is the name of the 


The S3d_ birthday of Mrs. Susan 
T. Mills, the president Mills Col- 
lege, and the pioneer educa- 


of 
woman 
tor of California, was lately celebrated 
at Mills College, although Mrs. Mills 
was in Oregon visiting Mrs. C. A. 
land. Mrs. Mills received the greeting 
the Mills 
mass of white and golden chrysanthe- 
to her. Each 


of faculty of College in a 


mums, which were sent 
of in the 
bered her with a gift of its own class 


the classes college remem- 


flower. 


According to custom, the birthday 


dinner was a feature of the evening 
at the college. The birthday cake in 
honor of the founder held the center 
place. An informal program was 


given by the students and faculty, and 
the great 400-day clock wound, 
the little ceremony being reserved for 


was 


the anniversary. 

Mrs. Mills in 1845 graduated 
Mount Holyoke, where she was a stu- 
dent under Mary Lyon. Three years 
later she married Dr. Cyrus Mills, and 
together the young couple went to 
India, where they remained for six 
years at Batticotta College. Later 
they engaged in educational work in 
the IInwaiian Islands, Dr. Mills be 
coming president of Oahu College. In 
IkGo Dr. and Mrs. Mills took charge 
of the girls’ seminary Benicia. 
From they went to Seminary 
Park, in 1871, Mills Col’eze 
was founded. Mrs. Mills remains 
president and active leader. For €0 
years she has teaching in 
leges and seminaries, and in that time 
more than 5000 pupils have come un- 
der her direct influence. 

Mrs. Dolph, Mrs. Mills’s hostess in 
Portland, was graduate of Benicia 
College, which afterward was merged 
into Mills College with the of 
69, her daughter, Miss tlazel Dolph, 
graduating in ’03. 


from 


in 
there 

where, 
its 


been col- 


a 


class 


A WINSOME SUFFRAGE TOKEN 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 

A seasonable and perpetual reminder 
of the early suffragists is afforded by 
the Birthday Calendar of Suffrage 
Women. Among the pictured pioneers 
are Taicretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Mary 


A. Livermore, Susan B. Anthony, 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. This is 
an appropriate gift for the friend 


whom you wish to win for suffrage. 
The calendar never goes out of date, 
neither do the cho’ce suffrage quota- 





| 1018, or directly 


tions which it contains. 

Order from the Woman’s Journal, 6 
Beacon street, Boston, Mass., room 
from the compiler, 
Miss Jane A. Stewart, 762 So. Fifty- 
first street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 
30 cents each, or four for one dollar, 
postpaid. 

Peace will prevail when it is seen 
that to maintain it requires virility of 
a higher order than war demands.— 
Christian Register. 





Whatever is the matter with you, 
fet your feelings soak at home and 
starch them stiff before the world.— 
Blanche Howard. 





Be not ashamed to be helped: for it 
{s thy business to do thy duty, like 
a soldier in the assault on a town. 
How then if, being lame, thou canst 
not mount up on the battlements 
alone, but with the help of another it 
is possible?—Marcus Aurelius. 





| 
The merger of the legal ex- 


the debts of an unfortunate husband, | 


Dolph and Miss Hazel Dolph, of Port- |} 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


been 
She 


Mrs. I). W. MeFadden has 
elected to the [Idaho Legislature. 
will represent Ada County. 


Stevenson is 


Mrs. Katharine Lent 
now in Honolulu, and she is to speak 
at Yokohama, Tokyo, Kobe and Na- 
gasaki, before going to 


China. Large mass meetings are be- 


Japan, on 





ing arranged ofr her in these cities 
Miss Mary 
| 


j}mer secretary 


Crawford, for 


Trade 


Caroline 


of the Woman's 
| Union League, is giving a course of 


sociological talks, with special refer- 


| eae to industrial cond tions among 
| women, before the men's class in the 
Brookline (Mass.) Baptist Church. 
Mirs. Margaret Zane Wicher was 
chosen County Clerk of Salt Lake 
County, Utah, at the recent election, 
jon the Republican — ticket. Mrs 
Wicher is a daughter of Judge Zane 
who has been a resident of Utah for 
many years (sent there originally by 
the U. S. Government), and has held 





judicial office in the State 
247 


| the highest 
| Miss Marian Dudley Richards of 
Brookline, 
somewhat un- 
that of 
musicians, 
Miss 
first 


| Fisher avenue, Mass., 
in a 


making a success 


usual business for a woman, 


securing engagements for 
theatrical 
took 


an 


people, ete. 
up the 


amateur, help:ng 


artists, 
Richards 
merely 


work at 
one 
but 


she 


as 
this 
it 


regular 


friend after another in way, 


that 
agency 


she was so successful in 


;has now opened a 
Miss Richards is an active member of 
the Brookline Equal Suffrage League 

Mrs. Ida H. 


missioned by Harper's Bazar to supply 


Harper has been com- 


it with a series of six art'cles on wo- 
The growing 
question is nowhere 
than the 
of space given to it by the papers and 
One influential 
after another is declaring in favor of 

rights for We have 
had confidential from the 
office the most 
widely circulated papers 


interest 
more 
amount 


suffrage. 
this 
markedly shown 


man 
in 
in 


magazines. periodical 


equal women, 
just notice 


editorial of one of 


religious in 
Amer ca that it is preparing to come 
for in 
the interests of the home and of good 


out strongly woman suffrage, 
morals. 
Mrs. 
for Charities and 
count of the interesting trip that she 
the 
husband, 


Isabel C. Barrows has written 


rhe Commons an ac- 
Pacific coast 
the National 
They attended 


made along 
with her 
Prison Commissioner. 
the State of Charities in 
Californian, Oregon and Washington. 
At the California Conference, the “Girl 
l’roblem” under discussion, and 
Mrs. Barrows says: “A Sacramento 
judge startled some of the audience by 
urging suffrage for women as one of 
the most essential things to stop im- 
morality among girls. From his ex- 
perience in court he had found that 
many a girl had fallen because she 
had insufficient wages, and he did not 
believe there would be equal pay for 
equal work till women could demand 
it with the ballot behind them.” 


lately 


Conference 


was 


Mrs, Edith Smith Davis, Superinten- 
dent of the Department of Scientific 
Temperance Instruction in the World’s 
and National W. C. T. U., lately gave 
addresses in all the colleges of Colo- 
rado. She spoke before the 800 stu- 
dents of the State Normal School, the 
900 students of Colorado College, and 
the 1200 students of Denver Univer- 
sity, besides giving an address at the 
State University at Boulder, and 
speaking to many large gatherings of 
teachers. On election day she was at 
the State Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins. Mrs. Davis says in the Union 
Signal: “I went to the polls—though I 
did not yote. It is utterly absurd to 
say that women are made less woman- 
ly by voting. Those women walked or 
rode in their carriages to the polls as 
quietly and naturally as they would go 
to pay an afternoon call. It is signifi- 
cant that the political leaders here al- 
ways are anxious to learn how the 
W. C. T. U. is going to vote.” Both 
the University of Colorado and the 
University of Denver have arranged 
to introduce training courses for 
teachers in scientific temperance in- 





struction. 
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CHEAP LIFE INSURANCE FOR 
WOMEN. 





In Massachusetts there is now a 
practical substitute for old age pen- 
sions and annuities. Thanks to Mr. 
Louis D. Brandeis, a law has been en- 
acted whereby persons of small means 
are enabled obtain life insurance 
or annuities at reduced prices. Hither- 
to the commissions paid to hired can- 
vassers have necessitated exorbitant 
rates of premium, which have made 
life insurance for small sums unprof- 
itable to people of limited incomes— 
the very class that most need life in- 
surance, or old age annuities. Now 
the cost of insurance is so reduced 
as to be within the reach of all. 

A woman living in Boston and de- 
s'ring to apply for savings bank insur- 


to 


ance or annuity may make applica- 
tion through any of the following 
agencies: 


Women's Educational & Industrial 
Union, 264 Boylston street, Boston. 


Wells Memorial, 985 Washington 
street, Boston. 

People’s Institute, 1173 Tremont 
street, Roxbury. 

Civic Service House, 112 Salem 
street, Boston. 

South End House, 20 Union Park, 
Boston. 


Henry Siegel Company, 600 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 

Or she may address for further in- 
formation: 

State Actuary Robertson G. Hunter, 


161 Devonshire street, Boston. 

Whitman Savings Bank, Whitman, 
Mass. 

People’s Savings Bank, Brockton 
Mass. 

The rate of premium depends, of 


course, upon the kind and amount of 
insurance desired, but below are given 
the monthly premium rates on five 
different kinds of polices for a wo- 
man at age 21, at age 35 and at age 
40 years: 

(1) Age 21, life policy for $500 paid 
up at age of 75, Ylc; age 55, $1.38; age 
40, $1.64. 

(2) For $500, maturing at age 65, 
age 21, $1.01; age 35, $1.64; 40, $2.04. 

(3) For $500 insurance to age 65, 
$200 annuity commencing at age 5, 
age 21, $1.59; age 35, $3; age 40, $3.97. 

(4) For $200 annunity beginning at 
age with return of premiums to 
estate in case of pror death, age 21, 
$1,72; age 35, $3.52: age 40, $4.82. 

(5) For $200 annunity beginning 
at age of 60, with return of premiums 
to estate in case of prior death, age 21, 
$2.54; age 35, $5.70; age 40, $8.08. 

The figures show the 
will have to pay, the 
you will get. All the profits go to the 


above most 


you and least 


policy holders, either in reduced 
premium rates or in increased bene- 
fits. . = 


SLAVE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN. 





Gawley, former master 
dna 


Capt. T. KR. 
of the 
Advance, and lk. 
been arrested in Seattle, charged with 


Sound steamships and 


KXKatayuma, have 


Jnupanese women into 


for 


importing 
immoral 


United States purpose 


It is said that there will be a sharp 
investigation into the affairs of the 
local as well as the British Columbia 
immigration oflices \ San Franc’se> 
paper says 

“For two years conditions have 
been such that to smuggle Japanese 
women into the country has been easy. 
Chicago. New York and other cities 
of the Middle States have been sup- 
plied with Japanese women for $350 
il head. 

\ few months ago the department 
at Washington sent a Woman Geco) 
to Seattle who, upon her arriva 
began her negotiatior vith the dea 
f Sin women, f rned that Cap 
tain Gawley could furnish her with 
women, and completed negotiation 
for as many Japanese women as h 
could get at $300 a head. A retaine 
of $200 was given him. A few days 
ago he furnished the decoy with five 
women. Jie then became suspicious 
and was preparing to leay town 
when Secret Service Agent G. A. Mil- 
ler. who had been shadowing him 
pointed him out to the police, and he 
was arrested, 


“Gawley makes his home in Belling 
ham. It is thought that his manner 
of doing business was through the 
mosquito fleet at Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. 

“Kk. Katayama is a Japanese inter- 
preter, and has been handling the le- 
gal phase of the business for Gawley 











the | 





and the others who have been import- 
ing the women into the country.” 
The worst feature of this business 
is that these Chinese and Japanese 
women are not free agents, but are 
held as literal slaves, behind actual 
bolts and bars. It is bad enough that 
women should be led by levity or by 
poverty to take up an evil life with 
their own consent; but it is a thou- 
sand times worse that they should be 
forced to lead such a life with no 
choice of their own in the matter. 


That is a thing which ought not to 
be tolerated for a moment in any 
civilized country. Yet this nefarious 


traffic in slave women is fast becom- 
ing a great “vested industry” all along 
the Pacific coast, and is spreading into 
other parts of the country. 

To our shame be it said, some peo- 
ple regard it with indifference because 
the victims are not of our own race. 
But the men who make large profits 
from the slavery of yellow or brown 
women find it only an easy step fur- 
ther in the same direction to add 
white slaves to their business assets. 
This has been proved abundantly by 
the recent frightful revelations in New 
York, Philadelphia and elsewhere. The 
United States government should have 
the support and praise of all good citi- 
zens in its efforts to break up this 
abominable slave trade. 


HAVERHILL’S CHARTER. 


The report which recently came out 
in the Boston daily papers that wo- 
men had unintentionally been given a 
right to vote on the nominations for 
mayor and aldermen in the new city 
charter of Haverhill, Mass., proves to 
be a mistake. The are only 
allowed to vote on the nominat ons for 
This is a _ right 
any 


women 


committee. 

they do not 
other Massachusetis city. It 
evident that 
lowed to help nominate the school of- 


school 
which possess in 
is self- 
women ought to be al- 
ficers whom they can help elect. A 
measure to this effect has been twice 
introduced in the Massachusetts Leg- 
Was en- 
dorsed by a unanimous the 
State Federation Women’s Clubs, 
and had the support of the Teachers’ 
Club and other 
but it was resisted by the “Massachu- 


islature by the suffragists. It 
vote of 
of 
non-suffrage bodies; 
setts Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage Wo- 
men,” which fights blindly anything 
that women’s 
school vote more effective. Under the 
new charter of Haverh ll, the right to 
nomination 


to 


would tend to make 


nominate candidates by 
papers is taken away from both men 
and Mr. Charles R. 
Saunders, in a letter to the Boston 
Herald, that the 
Haverhill women have lost more than 
But it is clear that 
the right to take part in the primary 


and women, 


tries to make out 


they have gained. 


meeting and help nom nate the can- 
didates who are to go on the official 
ballot the 
right to take out independent nomin- 
A candidate nominated 
be 


is worth much more than 


ation papers. 


in the latter way can rarely 


elected. We congraulate the women 
of Haverhill thai 
sooner or later they will get the right 


and have no doubt 


to vote for all other officers. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Three large churches in Detroit, | 


Mich., 
Mary 


after 
Memorial 


are named women: 


Palmer Chureh, 
Martha Holmes Memorial Chureh, 
The 
church of “The 
Mrs 


beau 
New 
Marga 


St. Anne's Catholie Church. 
tiful new 
has for 


Thought” prstor 


ret La Girange 
Petzold, the only 


Rey. Gertrude Von 


ordained woman minister in England, 
3oston. 
Des 


eccupy 


is now visiting 


next Saturday for Iowa 


Mary 


montis’ 


Mo nes, 
where she is to Rey. 
during a six 
Safford 


Safford’s pulpit 
that Miss 
Kurope. 


rour 


make in exchange of 


pastors may be as useful and pleasant 

the empora exchange of pro 
essors between colleges in the United 
States and Europe, which has been 
carried on of late. After her fom 
years pastorate of the Unitarian 


Chureh of Leicester, England, Miss 





tion that woman suffrage would be 
granted in England very soon. “It is 
now only a question of obstinacy on 
the part of the government,” she said. 
Miss Von Petzold addressed the Col- 
lege Club at Springfield, Mass., re- 
cently, and was surprised to find them 
so sympathetic on the suffrage ques- 
tion, and so little alarmed even by the 
reports: of the “militant” doings. Mrs. 
Snowden seemed to have converted 
them all. Miss Von Petzold is the 
guest of Frederick H. Hedge in Brook- 
Lne. 


Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Crothers of 
Cambridge, Mass., gave a tea re- 
cently in honor of Rey. Gertrude von 
Petzold. 





The Michigan Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Churches 
held its annual meeting lately in con- 
junction with the Michigan Univer- 
sity Convention, at the Church of All 
Souls, Grand Rapids. Mrs. B. A. Fin- 
ney of Ann Arbor was elected treas- 
urer, and among the directors chosen 
were Miss Florence Dority of Toledo, 
O., and Mrs. Hiram Marks of Detroit. 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane was 
among the speakers on the last even- 
ing. At the meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance, Mrs. Hiram Marks of De- 
troit presided. Welcome was given 
by Mrs. F. A. Simonds, Grand Rapids, 


and response by Mrs. I. M. Buck, 
Lansing. A resume of the year’s 
work was given by Miss Florence 


Dority of Toledo, O., and. Mrs. S. L. 
Holmes of Detroit, for the Council of 
Women (Universalist). This was fol- 
lowed by an address by Rev. Florence 
Buck of Kenosha, Wis., on “The 
Opportunities of the Alliance.” 





AN OBSTACLE REMOVED. 


The Honorable John Jenkins of 
Wisconsin has been retired to private 
life. In the last Congress was 
Chairman of the Committee the 
Judiciary in the Iiouse of Representa- 
Throughout his term of office 
he refused to make any committee re- 
port whatever the 16th Amend- 
ment. He the Beveridge 
child-labor bill, and the bill for a fed- 
eral the interests of chil- 
dren. 
tion of the attending 
work of women and children was be- 
fore the’ Committee on the Judiciary, 
he is reported as snying, “What has 
Congress to do with women and chil- 


he 
on 


tives. 


upon 
opposed 


bureau in 


conditions the 


dren?’ 


John Jenkins is succeeded in Con- 
gress by a La Follette Republican, Mr. 
Lenroot. Who will chairman of 


the (ommittee on the Judiciary in the 


be 


Ilouse of Representatives, no one yet 
knows. The appointment depends upon 
the new Speaker. In any there 
is ground for rejoicing on the part of 
women. No more effective foe of their 
interests can be elected to that impor- 
tant Florence I<elley. 


case, 


post. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued.) 
The morning of Friday, Oct. 16, 
opened with a Conference on Increase 


of Membership, presided over by Miss 


| Laura A. Gregg. The special topic 
was the best way to build up mem- 


| 


| 
| 


| said 


She will start | 


s about to) 


1 tee on 


} 


Von Petzold plans to spend a couple 
of years ‘'n America, studying condi- 
tions here. She succeeded in organ- | 


izing at Leicester a joint committee of 
the “militant” and the more conserva- 
tive suffrage workers, and they have 
been holding some large meet- 
ings. Miss Von Petzold dropped in 
at the Woman's Journal office the 


other day, and expressed her convic- 


very 


bership in the town and country. 
Miss Luura Clay told of the method 


Which has proved so successful in 


the | NKentucky. This is to make people un- 
the | derstand clearly that the obligations 


; ; | involved in membership are only two 
and | 


to believe in suffrage and to pay the 
dues—and that the treasurer will 
come around and call upon them for 

latter, once a year 
Miss Mary Williams of MWKenesaw, 
Neb., who has been very successful, 
in substance: ‘“‘We tind that th 
secret of getting and keeping members 
is to each of our members some- 
thing to do. That inteies! 
them more than a formal program.” 

Mrs. Upton said, “The most impor- 
tant thing any club enn get lead 
er. Given that, everything Wiis 


ollos 


ine 


give 


seems to 


is a 
else 


Committee on Credent als. 
president appointed as Commit- 
Credentiunls Mrs. IWatherine 
Balentine of Virginia, Miss Jean 
New Orleans, Miss Mary 
Williams of Nebraska, Mrs. Mary T. 
L. Gannett of New York and Miss 
Mary S. Andrews of Ohio. 


The 


Reed 


(Jordon of 


Committee on Courtesies. 


Mrs. George Iloward Lewis, N. Y., 
iMrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, N. Y 
Mis. tirace Chamberlain, La., and 
Mrs. Mary B. Luckie, Pa. 

Reports. 

The report of the Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, was 
read. It showed a great amount of 





work, and was accepted with a rising 
vote of thanks, as was the report of 


the Treasurer, Mrs. Upton, which 
everyone should read in “Progress.” 
The report of the Ileadquarte’s’ 


When the bill for an investiga- | 





pan 





Secretary was given by Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser, that of the Auditors 
by Miss Laura Clay, and the reports 
of California and Connecticut by the 
State Presidents, Mrs. Sperry and 
Mrs. Bacon. 


The Headquarters report said, in 
part: 

From the headquarters of the Na- 
tion American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at Warren, O., Progress, the 
official organ of the association, is is- 
sued monthly. All of the literature 
for propaganda is also issued from 
this office, and 207,410 pieces were 
distributed within the year. 


One hundred leading libraries of the 
country have been supplied with files 
of the annual printed reports of the 
association, and the sales of the His- 
tory of Woman Suffrage and the Life 
and Work of Susan B. Anthony have 
been large. 

Active organization work has been 
carried on and a marvelous interest 
in the woman suffrage question has 
been shown by other organizations. 
Thirty-five national or international 
associations, among them the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the United 
Textile Workers of Amer ca, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and the American Sin- 
gle Tax League, have officially en- 
dorsed woman suffrage. The State 
Federation of Labor in a majority of 
the States, and the State granges in a 
nearly equal number, and many State 
letter carriers’ associations have also 
given official endorsement. 


Lunch at Larkin Factory. 


The delegates and visitors were de- 
lightfully entertained at lunch at the 
Larkin factory, were shown over the 
wonderful works, and were all pre- 
sented with ornamental boxes of the 
famous soap. 

On Friday afternoon, Mrs. MeNutt 
gave a greeting as fraternal delegate 
from the Ladies of the Maccabees, and 
it was yoted on motion of Mrs. De 
Voe to send a letter of sympathy to 
the head of that society, Mrs. Lillian 
Hollister, on the loss of her only son. 


Presidents With Black Hair. 

The reports for the District of Co- 
lumbia and for Illinois were given by 
Mrs. Jessie Waite Wright and Mrs. 
Ella S. Stewart. Miss Shaw remarked, 
in introducing Mrs. Stewart, “I al- 
ways applaud the young presidents 
with black hair.’ 


Presidential Suffrage. 


The report of the Committee on 
Presidential Suffrage was given by its 
chairman, IIlenry KB. Blackwell, and 
accepted. 


The report of the 
Chairman was given by Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser. It showed a large 
amount of good work, and was ac- 
cepted with a rising vote of thanks. 


National [Tress 


Press Conference. 


A Conference on Press Work fol- 
iowed. Miss Bertha Coover of Ohio 
spoke on how to secure the insertion 
of suffrage matter in the country pa- 
pers. She said she had never had an 
article refused. Material of local in- 
terest was the most acceptable to edi- 
tors. “It is also a good thing to get 
someone who has enjoyed reading 
what you have written to write and 
tell the editor so,’ said Miss Coover. 

Miss Matilda Orr Ilayes of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., spoke on how to get suf- 
frage matter into city dailies. She 
said in substance: “The renorts of 
our suffrage club in the Pittsburg 
papers used to occupy two lines; they 
have now risen to two columns. It is 
said that comparisons are odious, but 
in this case they are glorious. The 
important thing is to give your sub- 
ject a local tinge. In this way I have 
got every bit of the material printea 
that is sent out by the National, in- 
cluding Miss Shaw’s letter from Am- 
sterdam. Say in your report, ‘The 
following letter, just received fiom 
So and So, was read by Mrs. or Miss 
So and So.’ Let it be read if possible 
by someone who is a social favorite 
Give all the news you enn to the 
newspaper people about other 
and help the society editor, whenever 
possible, and the good turn will be 
reciprocated.” 

Miss Kute M. Gordon said: “The 
Era Club can get all the space i! 
wants in the New Orleans papers. We 


use a little ‘yell» journalism.’ be- 
cause we want big headlines. That 
is the kind of press work that tells. 
People read that sort of thing. Ask 


take a column a 
he 


the editor if he. will 
week of local suffrage matter, and 
will generally consent. Be 
to everyone connected with the press 
There is such an esprit de corps in 2 
newspaper oflice that a rudeness to 
one member of the staff is resented by 
all. Dorothy Dix was snubbed on one 
occasion years ago by a society wom- 
New Orleans. The matter be- 
came known to the oflice staff, and 
the name of that woman has never 
been mentioned in the columns of that 
parer sinee, although she is a promi 
nent person.” 


ol 


21 Yards of Clippings. 


One of the most striking features 
of the Press Conference was the exhi- 
bition by Mrs. Bacon of 21 yards of 
suffrage items and articles, clipped 
from the Connecticut papers, and 
pasted together on a long strip of 
brown paper, forming when coiled up 
a roll of imposing dimensions. 
Zacon said that at their State Suffrage 
Convention they had festooned this 
long strip of press matter all around 


clubs, | 





| 


the platform. This would be a capital 
plan for other States to follow. 

Miss Florence Garvin said she had 
found that the surest thing to be ac- 
cepted by an editor, was a letter 
signed with the writer’s name and 
address. 

The rest of the program arranged 
for the Press Conference had to be 
omitted, as the business of the Con- 
vention was behindhand. 


History in the Making. 

Mrs. Clara B. Arthur spoke on “His- 
tory in the Making,” giving an inter- 
esting account of the remarkable work 
done for suffrage during the late con- 
stitutional Convention in Michigan. 
The report of the Committee on Li- 
braries, written by Mrs. Ida Porter 
Boyer, was read by Miss Gordon, and 
accepted with a rising vote of thanks. 
This report has already been  pub- 
lished in our columns. 


Pioneers’ Night. 


Mrs, Eliza Wright Osborne presided. 
She is a daughter of Mrs. Martha C. 
Wright, one of the women who 
signed the Declaration in 1848. Miss 
Shaw introduced Mrs. Osborne as “a 
real daughter of the evolution.”’ 

The meeting was opened with silent 
prayer, in honor of the Quakeress, 
Lucretia Mott. 

Miss Shaw called attention to a 
plain round table standing on the 
platform. This was the table on which 
the Declaration of Rights had been 
written in Mrs. McClintock’s home in 
1848, It was bequeathed by Mrs. Mc- 
Clintock to Mrs. Stanton, by her to 
Miss Anthony, and by her to Miss 
Shaw. 

The speakers of the evening spoke 
to the resolutions of 1848. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman responded to 
No. 1 and No. 2, which were as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, The great precept of na- 
ture is conceded to be that “man 
shall pursue his own true and sub- 
stantial happiness.” Blackstone in his 
commentaries remarks, that this law 
of Nature, being co-eval with man- 
kind, and dictated by God himself, is 
of course superior in obligation to any 
other. It is binding over all the globe, 
in all countries and all times; no hu- 
man laws are of any validity if con- 
trary to this, and such of them are as 
valid derive all their force, and all 
their validity and all their authority, 
mediately and immediately, from this 
original; therefore: 

1. Resolved, That such laws as 
conflict in any way with the true and 
substantial happiness of women, are 
contrary to the great precept of Na- 
ture and of no validity, for this is 
“superior in obligation to any other.” 

2. Resolved, That all laws which 
prevent woman from occupying such 
a station in society as her conscience 
shall dictate, or which place her in 
a position inferior to that of man, are 
contrary to the great precept of Na- 
ture, and therefore of no force or 
authority. 

Mrs. C. P. Gilman’s Address. 

Mrs. Gilman said: 

| am much impressed, in reading 
this list of resolutions, with the long 
distance that the world has advanced 
since then. Those resolutions struck 
the world like a bomb shefi. But now, 
how moderate they seem! Those wo- 
men rested their claim on law, and 
based it on the worthy Mr. Black- 
stone. They call the pursuit of happi- 
ness the fundamental law. There are 
two other laws still deeper, and every- 
thing rests on the three. Self-preser- 
vation is said to be the first law of 
nature; but in studying nature, we 
find that still deeper lies race-preser- 
vation. The preservation of the race 
and the happiness of the race are more 
important than those of the individ- 
ual. (Could women make their claim 
to eyual rights with as much force on 
the ground of race-preservation? They 
could make it with much more, be- 
cause the woman is the major factor 
in carrying on the race; therefore it is 


important that she should have all 
that belongs to her and do all that 
she ought to do. Woman has the 


same right to happiness and justice as 
an individual that man has, and as 
the mother of the race she has more. 


Still more fundamental than either 
of these two is the law of evolution. 
Self-preservation is not all—a_ rock 


ean do that; nor the multiplication of 


the species—bacteria can do that, and 


so can every worm and_= creeping 
thing: and the lower kinds are more 
| prolific than the higher; but. still 
greater is the duty of improvement. 


|}cnuse the world needs them. 


courteous | 


Women have a right to citizenship, and 
to all that citizenship implies, not only 
for their own sake, but especially be- 
We have 
und the feminine, but 
below them both is the human, which 
has nothing to do with sex. The argu- 
ment for equal freedom and equal op- 
portunities for women not only 
on the worthy Mr. Blaclstone, but on 
the nature, which is the law 


the masculine 


rests 


law of 


loft God 


| 


Mrs. | 


The third resolution was as follows: 

3. Resolved, That woman is man’s 
equal—was intended to be so by the 
Creator, and the highest good of the 
race demands that she should be rec- 
ognized as such, 

When Hf[enry B. Blackwell came for- 
ward to respond, he received an ova- 
tion, the audience rising and giving 
the Chautauqua salute. Mr. Black- 
well said in part: 

There is Something wonderful about 
this great movement which began 
among both men and women G0 years 
ago. I am glad to have had a part in 
it, and to have been able to aid Lucy 
Stone, the gentlest and most heroic of 
women. She began her woman’s 
rights lectures in 1847. I made my 
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first suffrage speech in Cleveland, o., | 


in 1854, at a convention got up by 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. I could 
fill an evening with reminiscences of 
victories and postponements of victo- 
ries. The one great glory of my life 
is that when my wife consented to my 
request that our life-pilgrimages 
should be united, we issued our protest 
against the inequalities of the then- 
existing marriage laws, and recorded 
our conviction that marriage should 
be a noble and permanent partnership 
of equals. 


Resolution No. 4 read: 


4. Resolved, That the women of 
this country ought to be enlightened 
in regard to the laws under which 
they live, that they may no longer 
publish their degradation by declar- 
ing themselves satisfied with their 
present position, nor their ignorance, 
by asserting that they have all the 
rights that they want. 


Miss Julia R. Jenney, a young attor- 
ney of Syracuse, N. Y., responded. She 
said in part: 

In the law there are many maxims. 
None is more often reiterated than 
that “ignorance of the law excuses no 
one.” Man’s legal position is still su- 
perior to that of woman—e. g., in all 
except 13 States of the Union the hus- 
band is still the sole guardian of the 
minor children and has the sole legal 
control of them, so long as he and his 
wife live together,—yet a college pro- 
fessor says, “In this country the law 
knows no distinction of sex.” It is 
only poetical to say that woman is 
queen of the home. The man has the 
legal right to decide all questions 
within the home—where they shall 
live, and how, and who shall be mem- 
bers of the family. He may provide 
insufficient maintenance and inade- 
quate domestic help, yet the law af- 
fords no redress. Because women 
have no vote, the need of change in 
these laws is brushed aside for other 
things which are less important but 
are regarded as more so. Verily, 
women need enlightenment in regard 
to the laws under which they live, 
that they may no longer publish their 
degradation by declaring themselves 
satisfied with their present position, 
nor their ignorance by asserting that 
they have all the rights they want. 

Resolution No. 5 read: 

5. Resolved, That inasmuch as 
man, while claiming for himself intel- 
lectual superiority, does accord to wo- 
man moral superioity, it is pre-emi- 
nently his duty to encourage her to 
speak and teach, as she has an op- 
portunity, in all religious assemblies. 


The response to this was by Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell, who 
was introduced as “D.D,” and _ re- 
ceived with great applause, the audi- 
ence rising and waving handkerch‘efs. 
Mrs. Blackwell said: 


Those seem to be very emphatic 
two letters! When this resolution 


was passed, it was the custom to call 
woman morally superior to man, but 
she was thought to be intellectually 
immensely inferior, and so quite un- 
fit to be a rel gious teacher. Now, 
the men are 90 per cent. of the crim- 
inals, but it is thought that women 
commit so many little sins that, as a 
hundred pennies equal a dollar, they 
are about even. In my college days, 
one of the young men asked a young 
woman if she really wrote her own 
essay. You cannot realize how serious 


a thing it was to be a minister. St. 
Paul was taken literally. I know from 
personal exper'ence that nearly all 


the religious world in those days be-; 
lieved it to be a sin for a woman to 
try to preach. My own mother urged 
me to become a foreign missionary 
instead. She was willing to send her 
daughter away to foreign lands rather 
than have her become a minister at 
home. At 18 I was considered as well 
fitted for college as the half dozen 
young men among my school mates 
who were gong to take a college 
course. In those days Oberlin was the 





only college that admitted women. 
When I arrived there, Lucy Stone 
had pretty well stirred up the whole 
institution. I was warned against her 
in advance, but we soon became 
friends. One beautiful evening we 
walked out together and as we stood 








| 


in that glowing sunset, I told her that 
1 meant to be a minister. She sa d.| 
‘You can't do it; they will never lei] 


publ’e teacher in ti 
thought that 
have told me 
ssors saw that 


“a woman be a 1e 
church!” 1 had 
anvone, would 
forward. The profes 
were able to learn, but they could) 
not believe that we might use our| 
knowledge. One other woman and 
graduated from the theologic: 
school. For three years the authori 
ties of the school put our names into 
the catalogue with a star, and then| 
dropped us out, and it took 40 years | 
to get reinstated. But never once | 
did I feel at all hurt because those | 
people did not believe it was right 
for me to preach. They honest 
in thinking and so 1 was not | 
wounded. But today many men say | 
they believe in woman suffrage, but do 
not do anything to help us. 

| am more interested today in some 
moral questions than in the ballot 
alone, Some questions are even broad- 
er. A person who is not just may be 
a suffragist, but no just man or wo- 
man can fail to believe in woman suf- 
frage. 


Next 


she, if | 
£0} 


We} 


to 


j 
) 
i 


us 


were 


SO 


| 


Mrs. Upton made the collec- 
tion speech, and then Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt was introduced and 
warmly greeted. She said: 


| speaking, 
proper to be used and in any assem- | 


| evident 





I was much surprised to see so large 


an audience here tonight. I read in 


the European papers that the woman 
suffrage movement in America was ex- 
tinct. I am glad to see that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward was misinformed. 


Resolution No. 6 was as follows: 

6. Resolved, That the same amount 
of virtue, delicacy and refinement of 
behavior that is required of woman in 
the social state, should also be re- 
quired of man, and the same trans- 
gressions should be visited with equal 
severity on both man and woman. 


Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer said: 

Of all the notable pronunciamento 
at Seneca Falls, no resolution shows 
a finer spiritual audacity than this. A 
delicious flavor of transcendentalism 
from beginning to end marks the 
phraseology. Like the Brook Farm 
experiment, the Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion was the outcome of a great wave 
of idealism sweeping over the world. 
It was seen in England and in Europe. 
Germany was stirring things up, and 
Italy was seething with revolution. 
The new world was eager to put its 
idealism into immediate practical 
living. This was the time when 
Emerson said that every third man 
you met was carrying around in his 
vest pocket a ground plan of the New 
Jerusalem. Women were looking af- 
ter their woman’s share of it. They 
felt that it must be founded on a new 
family life. The age-long despot'sms 
of caste and class were founded on 
spiritual ideas, and this was a spirit- 
ual Declaration of Independence. We 
honor these pioneers because—wo- 
men who had been trained to follow 
and not to lead, and taught that wives 
and mothers should buy their security 
at the cost of a d'scarded fragment 
of their sex—they dared to summon 
men to an equal bar, and to declare 
that in purity, as in justice, there is 
po sex. 

Resolution No. 7 read: 

7. Resolved, That the objection of 
indelicacy and impropriety, whica is 
so often brought against woman when 
she addresses a public audience, comes 
with a very ill grace from those who 
encourage, by their attendance, her 
appearance on the stage, in the con- 
cert or in feats in the circus. 

Mrs. Ella S. Stewart responded. She 
discussed wittily the surprise that 
came to many people when they found 
that the doll which they thought had 
only sawdust in its head, had real 
brains, and wanted to use them for 
serious purposes. Speaking of the 
abuse lavished on women who wish 
to vote, Mrs. Stewart said: “So long 
as woman is willing to remain in the 
toy shop, she will escape these 
epithets hurled at her sister who is 
willing to deal publicly in ideas.” 

Resolution No. 8 read: 

8. Resolved, That woman has too 
long rested satisfied in the circum- 
scribed limits which corrupt customs 
and a perverted application of the 
Scriptures have marked out for her, 
and that it is time she should move 
in the enlarged sphere which her great 
Creator has assigned her. 

Mrs. Judith Hyams Douglas 
sponded. Her brilliant speech 
already appeared in our columns. 

Rev. Anna Hl. Shaw remarked, af- 
ter ths address: “IT have often 
thought that Paul was never equalled 
in his advice to wife, mother and 
maiden except by the present oc- 
cupant of the presidential chair.” 


Resolution No. 
frage, was kept 
read: 

10. Resolved, That the equality of 
human rights necessarily follows from 
the identity of the race in capabilities 
and responsibilities. 

Miss Laura Clay responded in a 
statesmanlike speech. She illustrated 
the question of ‘‘sphere’” by a musi- 
cal analogy. There are some notes 
that only men’s yoices can reach, and 


re- 
has 


of suf- 
No. 10 


9, in favor 
till the last. 


others that only women can_ reach; 
but there is also a wide register which 
male and female voices can both 
cover, 

Resolution No. 11 read 

11. Resolved, Therefore, that, be- 


ing invested by the Creator with the | 





same capabilities, and the same con- | 


sciousness of responsibility for their 
exercise, it is demonstrably the right 
and duty of woman, equally with men, 
to promote every righteous cause by 


'every righteous means; and especially 


in regard to the great subjects of 
morals and religion, it is self-evidently 
her right to participate with her 
brother in teaching them, both in pri- 
yate and in public, by writing and by 
by any instrumentalities 


blies proper to be held; and this being 


a self-evident truth growing out of 
the divinely implanted principles of 
human nature, any custom or author- 


ity adverse to it, whether modern or 
wearing the hoary sanction of an- 
tiquity, is to be regarded as 
falsehood, and at war 
mankind. 

re- 


Caroline Bartlett Crane 


She said in part: 


Rev. 
sponded. 

To women 
questioningly been allowed the 
being good. They are called 
too good to enter into the slimy pool 
of politics. They are complimented, 
often somewhat in the spirit of the 
man who said to his wife, “Angelina, 
you get up and make the fire. It will 
seem so much warmer if laid by your 
fair hands!” Women are also con- 
ceded the right to be religious; and, 
unfortunately, it often happens that 
all the religion a man has is in his 
wife's name. Ruskin said, “If you 
don’t want the kingdom of heaven to 


has always un- 


{aid the cause of equa! rights than by 


a self- | 
with | 


| published in Boston, a corporation es- | 
| tablished 
| setts, the sum of 
|applied by such Proprietors, principa) 


| support 





come, don’t pray for it. But, if you 
do want it to come, you must do more 
than pray for it.” Women must vote 
as well as pray. Whoever is able to 
make peace in this distracted world is 
the one who should be allowed to do 
it. 

Resolution No. 12 read: 

12. Resolved, That the speedy suc- 
cess of our cause depends upon the 
zealous and untiring efforts of both 
men and women, for the, overtnrow 
of the monopoly of the pulpit, and for 
the securing to woman an equal par- 
ticipation with men in the various 
trades, professions and commerce. 

Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard 
sponded. She said in part: 

If I were able, I should like to tell 
what it is to be the daughter of a re- 
former, and such a reformer. I was 
glad to hear my mother’s name men- 
tioned with my father’s, by one of 


re- 


the previous speakers. He would 
never have wished them to. be 
separated. I remember being quite 


proud, in school, as a very little girl, 
at being pointed out as the daughter 
of “that infidel.” I looked upon him 
as a Christian in the highest sense. 
The cause of women is so intimately 
connected with that of men that I 
think the men will be gainers by its 
triumph much more than the women. 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch re- 
sponded to her mother’s resolution in 
favor of the elective franchise. 

9. Resolved, That it is the duty 
of the women of this country to secure 
to themselves their sacred right to the 
elective franchise. 


She said in part: 


“The call to the convention of 1848 
does not refer to the political side o1 
the woman question; no mention is 
made of the ballot. As the time for 
the convention drew near, all points 
were discussed, and the various reso- 
lutions were fully prepared. But it 
became apparent that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton was restive. Those who} 
knew her recognized the symptoms 
of her having an idea. Mrs. Stanton 
was qu'ck to see, and, what is greater, 
quick to seize the psychological mo- 
ment, And now, in that July of 1848, 
she had not only an inspiration but, 
the determination to grasp the oppor-} 
tunity to set forth a resolution asking} 








for ‘votes for women.’ 
“How clear was her vision; how 
perfect her sense of balance! Prop- 


erty rights might be ga’ned. rights of | 


person protected, guardianship of chil- 
dren achieved, but without the ballot 
she saw all would be insecure. What 
was given today might be taken away 
tomorrow, unless women themselves 
possessed the power to make laws. 
Time has justified Mrs. Stanton’s in- 
sight. There has been advance, but 
there has also been retreat in the laws 
dealing w:th us. 


Jordan Marsh Co. 
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The Mercantile Heart of New England 








Remember: That on account of the enormous volume of 


our business—it being larger than the total of 
any other three New England stores—our assortments in each and 
every department are more than twice as large and complete 
as those shown by any of the other stores. 


Initial Handkerchiefs 
The Largest Assortment By Far in New England 


Each and every style is exclusive, having been designed expressly for 
us and worked out on linen personal! y selected by our own buyer on his 
annual trip to Europe. Street Floer 











Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs—Hand Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs— 
embroidered initials, 2 styles. Hand embroidered effects in 2 
SEE 206540 4068005058 75¢ and 1.00 Ms cedevexecennenta 75¢ and 1,00 

Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs — 2 Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs— 
styles in a very special quality Fine French hand embroidered 
linen and handsome initials. effects with script initial in 
Pree Wt, COU co cccdsacuevancee 50c wreath, 1 style. Priced at, each.35c 

Per box of 6, price 3.00 Per box of 6, price 2.00 

Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs—Hand Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs— 
embroidered initials in Old Eng- Hand embroidered initials, 5 
lish letters, 1 style. Priced at, styles to select from. Priced at, 
CE sarickariiawasenkcieeneees 35c ORE sktrdecetesie ke eas weeaetks 50c 


Per box of 6, price 2.00 Per box of 6, price 3.00 


Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs—Script Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs— 





and block initials; 4, %, and \%- 10 styles to select from in hand 
inch hems, 6 styles. Priced at, embroidered effects. Priced at 
GE: -sbaseiiuvavewktavenereueae 25c CU, Ne Siok sk KaweciankaCeienin 25c¢ 
Per box of 6, price 1.50 Per box of 6, price 1.50 
Men's Initial Handkerchiefs—Fin- Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs— 
ished with %-inch hems; block Exceptionally fine linen; block 
letter initial, 1 style. Priced at and script initials, 1 style. 
OEE csc tncncsdidawenn ep eaaasees 17¢c POOOe Ob, GOO. ci ivcccscuscaves 17¢ 
Per box of 6, price 1.00 Per box of 6, price 1.00 
Men’s_ Initial Handkerchiefs—Soft Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs— 
finish; all new and fresh, 2 styles. Unusually good quality, 5 styles 
SPeCial At; CROW. .000ccccesvee 1244c] to select from............... 12'c 
Per box of 6, price 75c Per box of 6, price 75c 
Boys’ Initial Handkerchiefs—made of] Children’s Initial Handkerchiefs—All 
all pure linen; attractive initials. pure linen. 
1 style at 124%c each, box of 6....75c¢]2 styles at (for box of 3)........ 25c 
1 style at 17c each, box of 6...... 1.00] 2 styles at (for box of 6)........ 50c 
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Men’s and Women’s Embroidered, Lace and Fancy Handkerchiefs 


Women’s Hemstitched Emb. Lace Edge and Fancy Handkerchiefs 

; } 12!4c to 2.00 
Women’s Hand Embroidered Handkerchiefs at, each 50c to 3.50 
Women's Fine French Colored and Wh:te Handkerchiefs, at each 
25c¢ to 10.00 
25c to 1.0C 


Men’s Plain, Fancy and Initial Silk Handkerchiefs, at each.... 





“Women are getting the sense of 
solidarity, crowded together in the 
workshop. They are learning the 


lesson of fellowship. Brought side by 


Men’s, Women’s and Boys’ Plain Hemstitched Handkerchiefs—A com- 
plete line—the most comprehensive and the best values ever shown 























side in the college and in the business ‘ ; “HF pateingigh - 
world, they are beginning to learn 1 BORON. FPFICOR FORMS THOM. «co. cccccccccccoscecess 8 1-3c to 3.50 
that they have a common interest. 
They know they form a class. 
“The anti-suffrag st is the isolated 
woman. She is the belated product of A man must not choose his neigh- 
the eighteenth century. She is not|bor; he must take the neighbor God 
intentionally, viciously selfish; she| sends him. In him, whoever he be, . 
has merely not developed into twen-| lies hidden or revealed a_ beautiful Shetland Good 
tieth century fellowship. She is un-| brother. The neighbor is just the S 


related to our democratic society of 
today. 
“What were those words in 1848, 


‘It is the duty of the women of our 
country.’ Duty! In 1776 men de- 
clared for r ghts, and all through the 
first half of the nineteenth century 
Mary Wolstoncraft and I'rances 
Wright spoke of women’s wrongs and 
their rights. But in that resolution 
of 1848 rang out the newer, the loft- 
ier idea of our time, the duty of the 
citizen. How shallow, in the face of 
that idea of duty in fulfilling our ob- 
l gations of citizenship, how flippant 
sound the words of Governor Hughes 
that when women want the vote they | 
will get it! 





“Want it? That is no measure of 
social need. It was death to the na- 
tion to have slavery’ within its] 


bounds. No one advised waiting un- | 
til the enslaved black man wanted to| 
he free before our dire disease should | 
be cured. The State needs the inter- 


est of women, ther thought, their 
service, and so it becomes the duty 
of all who have the best interests of 
the State at heart to seek to bind 
women to the State in closest bonds 
of citizenship.” 

At the close of this long program 
Miss Shaw said, “It wasn't a bit .ov 
long. was it?’ 

(To be continued.) 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 
There is no more effective way to 


assisting the woman suffrage papers. 
Form of Bequest. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the | 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, | 


of Massachu 
dollars, to be 


by the laws 





and interest, at their discretion, to the | 

and improvement of the | 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 


The Minneapolis Housekeeper an- 
nounces a prize contest for the ten 
best articles of not more than 100 
words each, on “Shall it be Woman 
Suffrage or not?’ The articles must 
be sent in before Jan. 1. The first 
prizes are to be $10 each for the best 
articles for and against, and $5 for 


man who is next to you at the moment. 
This love of our neighbor is the only 
door out of the dungeon of self.— 
George Macdonald. 














The public free schools are the col- 
leges of the people; they are the nur- 
series of freedom; their establishment 
and efficiency are the paramount duty 
of a republic. The education of chil- 
dren is the most legitimate object of 
taxation —J. L. M. Curry. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
4 HAMILTON PLACE 

















SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN, & CO.’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


. . 
Sun and Shadow in Spain 
By MAUD HOWE 
Author of ‘‘ Roma Beata,"’ etc. 

The author of this charming book has written sympatheticaily of things 
Spanish. 

‘““Maud Howe has a genuine gift for sketching Latin character.”’—.Vew Yorks 
Tribune. With plates in colors and other illustrations. Boxed, $3.00 net; post 


paid, $3.22. 


Untrodden English Ways 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
Author of ‘‘Literary By-Paths in Old England,’’ etc. 
Treats of interesting nooks and corners of England that are off the beaten 
track, 
“Ife has brought to life many forgotten pages of English history.” 
7 ” Boxed, 33.00 net; 


Boston 
vy illustrations. 


y oth 


Transcript. With ered plates and man 
postpaid, $3.20. 
PARIS, THROUGH RAMONA’S 
THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 
By LILLIAN WHITING By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
Various phases of life in the Authoritatively points out what is 
French capital are delightfully de fact and fiction in Helen Hunt Jack 
picted. Fully illustrat Boxed. son's romance. With soo tllustra- 
$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20. tions. Boxed, $2.00 net; postpaid, 32.18. 


Through the Gates of the Netherlands 
By MARY E. WALLER 
A new edition, with many plates from paintings by Dutch Masters, of 
this intimate book of travel and sojourn in Holland, by the author of ‘The 
Wvod-Carver of Lympus.’ Soxed, $7.50 net; pos paid, $1.05. 


+d , 
Children’s Treasure Trove of Pearls 
Edited by MARY W. TILESTON 
A rare collection of old stories for children, five to nine, taken princi- 
pally from books now out of print. ///ustrated, $7.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 254 Washington St., Boston 





each of the other eight articles. 
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EVEN SONG. 


By Fullerton L. Waldo. 


Day and the dust are by; 
Night and the dews are nigh; 
One star is in the sky. 

My soul doth drink her fill 
Of that resplendent, still 
White star above the hill. 


JUDGE LINDSEY’S VICTORY. 





Charities and The Commons says: 

“Ben B. Lindsey, running on an in- 
dependent ticket, was re-elected ju- 
venile judge in Denver by 82,000 votes 
out of a total of 65,000 cast for three 
candidates for the office. The Repub- 
lican and Democratic candidates ran 
about even, one securing 15,291 votes 
and the other 17,728. Judge Lindsey’s 
plurality was thus 14,272, and he came 
within 1,022 of polling as many votes 
as his two opponents together. Some 
2000 scratched ballots intended for 
him were thrown out as defective, so 
that in reality more people tried to | 
vote for him than for both the others. 

“Judge Lindsey's campaign lasted 
only three weeks, but it was a lively 





one, culminating on election day with 
who had 
work 


boys at prec.nct 
played hookey from school to 
for him. The judge refused to per- 
mit any organized work by the young- 
sters, but there was no stopping them. | 
‘The kids 
writes. ‘It was mighty interesting to 
see these boys, particularly the bright! 


every 





were everywhere, he} 


Jewish boys, standing on a box talk- 


ing to a crowd of factory operatives | 
at the noon hour, telling them how to| 
their tickets.’ 

had 


seratch 


“Politicians that Judge 


election, 


said 


y had no chance of 


| 

| 

} 

Lindsey | 
not only on account of the orgentees 
| 


opposition of both parties, but be- 


cause of the difficulty of scratching 
the Colorado ballot. But it did not 
work out that way. Judge 


Lindsey 
was given a hearing in the churches | 
and women’s clubs. Both helped him, | 
but he believes, by | 
the men 
know his work either through its re- 
sults in the'r own families or in the | 
families of friends and neighbors. 


was elected, he 


votes of and women who 





His} 
term of office is for four years from 
Jan. 1, 1909.” 


A SOUTHERNER IN DENVER. 


Orleans 





The New Times-Democrat 
for Sunday, Noy. 22, devotes nearly a 
page to an illustrated 
part taken by 
day. It 
Arthur Chapman, who, as an observer 


whole account 
of the 


on election 


Denver women 


was written by 


commends the “woman vote” and the 


women voters in Colorado. Of women 





as practical politicians, Mr. Chapman | 
says: 

It is surprising to the visitor to a| 
suffrage State to find women engaged | 
in the practical work at the polling! 
places. After the stranger has run 
the gamut of the “workers” outside 
the polling place, he finds that fully 
half the clerks and watchers are wom- 
en. These clerical workers are re- 
cruited from all ranks of life, and 
most of them welcome the opportuni- 
ty of earning a little “pin money” at 
this kind of employment. They are 
lynx-eyed when it comes to detection 
of fraud, and, unlike men, they do not 
hesitate to speak up whenever a sus- 
picious circumstance arises. 

Among the 
Anna Shaw and the two young Eng-| 
lish women with her, of a Colorado | 








pictures are views of 


girl casting her first ballot, and of a | 
“bunch of Lindsey kids.” 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING| 
EARLY. 

The Consumers’ League issues the | 

following appeal: 

Do you realize what the rush of late 


means to the 





Christmas shopping 
| 
workers? 


ried, worried and tired, but that thou 
sands of 


It means not only that you are sed 


women and children 
who work in factories and stores look 
forward to the holiday 
Christmas—with dread; 
The 
counters 


men, 
season—to 


women who serve you at the 
worn out and often ill 
from the excessive strain; 

The change makers, bundle wrap- 
pers, packers and army of workers, 
whom you do not see, are too ex- 
hausted to enjoy any holiday cheer; 

Hundreds of drivers and errand 
boys who are out till midnight or later 
delivering packages suffer hunger, 
cold and sleeplessness; 

In some candy stores women work 
standing twelve, fifteen and even sey- 
enteen hours out of the twenty-four 
to fill orders given on the last days. 


are 





j at its recent annual meeting adopted 


| cal freedom. 


| Massachusetts W. S. A. met at 6 Marl- 
| boro street last Wednesday and adopt- 


Are you willng that Christmas 
should mean such hardship to any- 
body? 

Will you buy your Christmas pleas- 
ure at such cost of the real holiday 
spirit? 

You can help prevent it by buying 
early in the season and early in the 
day. 

Do not postpone buying your Christ- 
mas candy until the last moment. 

Some candy dealers, in order to 
avoid late hours for the'r employees, 
advertise that orders for Christmas 
candy may be placed on or before 
Dec. 15 and that they will assure the 
freshness of the goods delivered. 

Many stores this year are advertis- 
ing their wares far in advance of the 
holiday season, in order to lessen the 
Christmas rush. 

If the merchants are willing to ap- 
peal in behalf of the workers, is it 
time that we, too, show them in- 
telligent consideration? 

If we wish them a Merry Christmas 
let us show it by 
Dec. 15. 


not 


shopping before 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LA- 
BOR FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Federation 





The American of Labor 





the follow’ng resolution: 

Whereas, The economic platform 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
adopted by the Minneapolis Conven 
tion, and re-affirmed and amended by 
the Norfolk Convention, among other 
planks in its platform, affirms its be- 
lief in “woman suffrage co-equal with | 
man suffrage;” and 

Whereas, In the Annual Report at 
the last National Convention of the | 
American Federat’on of Labor it is} 
expressly stated that it is “the much-| 
abused trade union movement which | 
stands for the recognition of the! 
rights political, social, moral and in- 
dustrial, of women;” therefore be it | 

Resolved, That this, the 24th An-| 
nual Convention of the American Fed. | 
eration of Labor, does now re-affirm | 
this platform, and expresses its belief 
in the need of full political equality | 
for all women; that political | 
equality is as necessary to their eco- 
nomic independence as it is for i 

| 
| 
| 
| 


this 


brothers in all branches of labor, and 
we pledge the affiliated unions of the 
land to earnestly work for this politi- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Massachusetts. 


Brighton and Alliston.—The Equal 
Suffrage Association will hold a lunch- 
eon at the Vendome on Friday, Dee. 
11. Informal reception from 12 to 1 
o'clock. Tauncheon at 1, after which 
there will be short addresses and 
music. The tickets, 50 cents, may be 
had by sending a stamped envelope 
with the money to Mrs. A. K. Tisdale 


treasurer, 25 Mansfield street, Alls- 
ton, or from Mrs. Bates, 86 Linden 
street; Mrs. Hapgood, % Harvard 
avenue, or Mrs. Crawford, 592 Cam- 


bridge street, 
vitation is extended to 
other associations and 
present. 

The Great Suffrage Petition. 

Qur National President, Miss Shaw. 
and Mrs. Chapman Catt urge all the 
States to circulate a petition to Con- 
gress for a 16th Amendment enfran- 
chising women. Massachusetts — suf- 
fragists willing to circulate the peti- 
tion can get copies by writing to 6 
Marlboro street. If the petition is to 
reach the desired size, all the States 
must co-operate. Let Massachusetts 
do her part. 


The Boston Charter. 
Business Committee of 


Allston. A. cordial in- 
members of 


friends to be 


The the 





ed the following resolution: 
“Whereas, It is proposed to revise 
the charter of Boston, and whereas, 
women now have the municipal vote 
in every city of England, Scotland, 


Ireland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, | 
Finland, Australia, and five of our 
Western States, with no evil results 





}anywhere, but the contrary; therefore, | 


Resolved, That in any new charter 
adopted for the city of Boston, we, 
ask that women be given the munici- 
pal vote.” 

Worcester.—At the Food Fair now 
going on in Worcester the suffragists 
have a hooth where literature is dis- 
tributed, enrolment cards are signed, 
and suffrage posters displayed. The 
Worcester Telegram has given friend- 
ly reports of the work and republished 
one of the posters in full. Mrs. George 
F. Lowell and her sister spent a day 
there, lately, helping, and had several 
amusing experiences. A group of 
three men stopped to argue against 
woman suffrage. They brought up 
the usual objections, all of which were 
answered by the ladies so conclusively 
that they were non-plussed. Finally, 
their spokesman turned with the air 
of one who has found a poser, and 
asked, “What has all this to do with 
food, anyway?” ‘It is food for 
thought,’”’ answered Mrs. Lowell. He 
burst out laughing, and said, “I think 
you are fit to vote!” and he signed the 
ecard, as did his friends. 











| have been about 


|} honest man should. 
| the women got the benefit of this out- 


Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, of the Civic 
Service House, 112 Salem street. Bos- 
ton, is a member of the bar, and will 
be glad to act gratuitously, so far as 
possible, as counsel for persons or as- 
sociations working for civic improve- 
ments, and to conduct hearings for 
them before the appropriate bodes. 


Illinois. « 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
has addressed the following letter to 
the Chicago papers: 

Who Got the Graft? 


“From several Illinois counties 
newspapers are comng in with an 
article concerning the expense in- 


curred by reason of women voting for 
trustees of the State University. This 
article, in the papers of a county 
with nearly 50,000 inhabitants, is a 
fair sample: 

‘Women’s votes come high. It cost 
our county $3500 to allow 700 women 
the privilege of voting for trustees 
This is $50 apiece, ete.’ (There seems 
to be a mistake here. Seven hundred 
ballots for $3,500 would be $5 apiece 
Eds. W. J.) 

“In the other counties various other | 
figures were given, but the articles 
were to the same effect. Of course, 
as these are in newspapers, we are 
inclined to bel.eve that the truth is 
stated, and proceed to justify the ex- 
penditure. If the voters need such an 
expense to teach them that women 
could yote the whole ticket with no 
greater expense, then the lesson mays 
be worth something. | 

“But is the statement true? How 
could such sums have been legally 
spent as an extra expense on 
necount of women voting? No extra 
sum could have been’ expended 
for polling places, judges, clerks, 
tally sheets, or registration books 
The separate ballot boxes did not 
need to be purchased again, for 
the ballot boxes for women were pur- 
chased at some previous biennial elec- 
ton, since women secured school suf- | 
frage by the law of 1891. Originally 
the cost might have been about one 


dollar each. This leaves the ballots 
as the only additional expense pos- 
sible to be incurred, and they could 


not have cost $3500, even in this large 
county of almost 50,000 population. 
The County Clerk need have printed 
only about twice as many women’'s| 
ballots as were required at the lasf 
election, which ‘n this county would 
1400. 

1400 ballots had the same 
names of candidates alike for every 
precinct. They were not hand-paint 
ed, nor printed on silk, or even linen, 
but on the ordinary flimsy paper used 
for ballots. Now if the County Clerk 
paid $25 apiece for each of these thin, 
small ballots, he paid more than any 
Some one bes de 


“These 





rageous sum. 

“Let the County Clerks rise and ex- 
plain to whom and for what were the 
sums paid which are now being 
charged against the women. Two bal- 
lots to each woman at $25 apiece is 
more of a story than we can believe.” 

Mrs. McCulloch is sending to each 
County Clerk a with a 
letter saying: 


copy of this, 


“Please tell me how many women's 
ballots you had printed, and what was 
the expense to the county. I want to 
publ sh a tabulated list of these ex- 
penses in the various counties, to con- 
trast with this spendthrift noted 
above.” | 


JULIA WARD HOWE DOLL. 





The Newton Equal Suffrage League 
has purchased the famous “Julia Ward 


Howe Doll.” It is to be placed in a 
hermetically sealed glass case. <Any 
society wishing to hire the doll for 


exhibition must consult the custod- 
ian, Mrs. W. D. Tripp, 23 Boyd street, 
Newton, Mass. 

The doll will be on exhibition at 
the sale of dolls at the home of the 
president, Dec. 9. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Robert Treat Paine, Jr., says he 
thinks the new Boston charter should 
at least give a vote to those women 
who pay taxes. 

With each campaign the indepen- 
dent voter, that bugbear of the ma- 


chine politician, is developing greater 
sovereignty and power. There are 
more of hm—and of her—each year. 


The tribe of thinkers in the land is 
increasing.—Union Signal. 

The latest census bulletin shows 
that wives obtain twice as many di- 
vorces as husbands, and only three 
women out of sixteen ask for ali- 
mony, two out of sixteen obtaining 


it. This is a bad showing for worth- 
less husbands, more especially.—Bos- 
ton ilerald. 


The women of Colorado have suc- 
ceeded in re-electing Judge Lindsey, 
famous throughout the country for his 
juvenile court work. With all the 
beneficial results that are apparent 
where women vote, the liquor interests 
of the country are still strong enough 
to keep woman out of politics.—Law- 
rence (Mass.) Sentinel. 


The re-election of Judge Lindsey 
was a great triumph for woman suf- 
frage, for “the women did it,” as Judge 














«A Searchlight of Truth= 








INDEPENDENT, ABLE, PROGRESSIVE 
The Best Home Newspaper 





Springficld 


The Leading New 


DAILY (Morning), $8 


lany,—in short, making a journal 
hold. 


ago. 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 
a copy. 


who wishes to try it. 





(MASSACHUSETTS) 


With a World-Wide Reputation 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
SUNDAY, $2 


The Daily Republican continues to meet the need of people of in- 
telligence for a newspaper that is sane, 
gressive; always enterprising in its news service, dealing in its edi- 
torial columns with every human interest; giving in each issue a wide 
variety of special features, contributed articles and selected miscel- 


The Sunday Republican maintains the high standard which has 
characterized this edition from the date of its first issue 30 years 
As an example of artistic newspaper making The Republican 
has few equals, and The Sunday Republican is especially rich in illus- 
trations and interesting news and special features. 

Daily and Sunday, The Republican gives “all the news and the 
truth about it,” and in its Weekly, 
found in 16 pages more good reading matter than is given by any 
other newspaper, and at the !ow price of $1 a year. 


SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents 


Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on application. 
The Weekly Republican will be sent free for one month to any one 


All subscriptions are payable in advance, 
THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Republican 


England Journal 


WEEKLY, $1 


able, independent and pro- 


of interest to the whole house- 


published Thursdays, is to be 


cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Address 











Lindsey prophesied they would, in his 
address before our (National W. C. T. 
U.) Convention. The men and women 
citizens of Colorado know how to 
scratch a ballot! And notwithstanding 
the enormous pressure brought to 
bear by the two machines, they did 
it—Union Signal. 

Miss Ella G. Willeox is a candidate 
for the school board in Malden, Mass. 
She is a graduate of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and took a _ post-graduate 
course at Radcliffe, where she obtained 
a master’s degree. She has also stud- 
ied abroad, and taught English for six 
years at Wellesley College. There 
ought to be at least one woman on the 
Malden school board of five members, 


and Miss Willcox is especially well 
qualified. She would have had the 
regular nomination if women could 
i; vote on nominations in Malden, as 
they can in Haverhill. Since they 
cannot, she has had to take out inde- 
pendent nomination papers. She 


ought by all means to be elected. 


HUMOROUS. 
“How do you define black as your 
hat?” said a schoolmaster to his pu- 





pils. 


“Darkness that may be felt,” re- 
plied the youthful wit. 
“One of my ancestors s'gned the 


” 


Declaration of Independence,” said a! 
young New Englander, haughtily, to 
a school companion. “Hm! that’s. 
nothing,” answered Moses, unabashed. | 
“One of mine signed the Ten Com-! 
mandments.” 

The second volume of Prof. Edward, 
Channing’s History of the United 
States has just appeared. This re-, 
minds us of a saying of one of hs 
colleagues. “If you want to find Prof. 
Channing, it’s easy enough,” he said.! 
“Just go out into the college yard and 
make an historical statement. He'll 
come out immediately and contradict 
it.”—Christian Register. 

“When I grow up,” said l:ttle Mary, 
“I’m going to be a school teacher.” | 

“I’m going to be a mother with four 
children,” said little Stella. 

“Well, when they come to my school | 
I'm going to whip them, whip them, 
whip them!” 

“You mean thing,’ said Stella, as 
the tears came into her eyes, “what 


have my poor children ever done to 
you?’—The Delineator. 

“The boys in this town must have 
heard all about me before we moved 
here,” boasted Tommy. 

“But no one here knew us, 
ed his mother. 

“That's all right,” persisted Tommy. 
“Just as soon as I came into the 
schoolyard this morning, they all 
yelled, ‘Hello Bricktop!’ just the way 
they used to at home.’’—Lippincott’s. 





” 


object- 


The charm of Mrs. 
Stuart’s reading of her stories is 
greatly enhanced by her perfect imi- 
tation of the Negro dialect. Her small 
son was very proud of her skill in 
this line, and often boasted of it 
among the other children. Once, 
when some of his schoolmates were 
vaunting the accomplishments of their 
mothers, he declared: 

“Well, my mother is smarter than 
any of yours. She can speak two lan 
guages.” 

“What are they?” 

“White and colored.’”—-New York 
Times. 


Ruth McEnery 





FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpiul sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 


3mo, 























THE MISSES ALLEN 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








wear that fit like custom made. 
neckwear, and popular leather goods. 





We call to your attention for satisfactory Christmas gifts 
the splendid fitting, well wearing-and altogether popular 
gloves for Men and Women, from $1.50 to $2.00 at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


322 Boylston St. 


Other departments in this interesting shop show attractive waists ready to 
Veils for street and automobile. Becoming 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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